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The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice. By Stephen Leacock. 
B. A., Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy at McGill University, 
Montreal. New York : John Lane Company. 

Professor Leacock is both an able economist and a writer of enter- 
taining essays; or perhaps it would be better to say, in view of the 
vogue in this country of his books in lighter vein, that he is not only an 
essayist and humorist, but a thorough student of economics. If one ex- 
cepts Mr. Thorstein Veblen, whose genius prompts him to unsparing 
criticism of a singularly inhuman type, giving his writings the literary 
effect of Swiftian satire, hardly any one else of like literary gifts has 
written about the " dismal science " in recent years. The Right Honor- 
able J. M. Robertson comes in for comparison, certainly; but in pro- 
portion as he is more controversial, he is less human than Professor 
Leacock. 

It is worth remarking that Mr. Veblen and Professor Leacock make 
essentially the same criticism upon classical (and to some extent, cur- 
rent) economic theory. " The fundamental equation of the economist," 
says the latter, " is that the value of everything is proportionate to its 
cost. It requires no little hardihood to say that this proposition is a 
fallacy. It lays one open, most illogically, to the charge of being a 
socialist. In sober truth it might as well lay one open to the charge of 
being an ornithologist. I will not, therefore, say that the proposition 
. is false. I will say that it is true; in fact, that it is just as true 
as that two and two make four: exactly as true as that, but let it be 
noted most profoundly, only as true as that. In other words, it is a 
truism, a mere equation in terms, telling nothing whatever." Thus in 
a manner reminiscent of Mark Twain in his expository moods, and 
with great lucidity, Professor Leacock expresses just what Mr. Veblen 
means by saying that the formula is " tautological." 

Again, these two writers are alike in both accepting a considerable 
part of the socialist criticism of society, and in both discounting the 
socialist theory. Mr. Leacock is, of course, the more human of the two, 
the more intent upon " the instant need of things." In our common, 
" all too human " fashion, he sees pitfalls and precipices ahead — dan- 
gers of the sort that dissuade ordinary men from adopting possibly 
rash courses; whereas Mr. Veblen (that "angelic doctor") is content 
to remark : " Under such a social order, where common labor would 
no longer be a mark of peculiar economic necessity and consequent 
low economic rank on the part of the laborer, it is even conceivable that 
labor might practically come to assume that character of nobility in the 
eyes of society which it now sometimes assumes in the speculations of 
the well-to-do in their complacent moods. Much has been made of this 
possibility by socialist speculators, but the inference has something of 
a Utopian look, and no one, certainly, is entitled to build institutions 
for the coming social order on that ground." 

Thus far there is a similarity worth noting. When two men so dif- 
ferent in temperament and in point of view are found in substantial 
agreement about matters hitherto not well understood, may it not be 
that a general eclaircissement is not far off? But here the coincidence 
ends. Mr. Leacock goes on to make constructive suggestions — a thing 
that is not in Mr. Veblen's line at all. After stating with the utmost 
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clearness and fairness the weaknesses of the present social order, after 
criticising the commoner economic theory, and after rejecting the 
socialist remedy, the author urges the need of certain ameliorations of 
social injustice. These include such things as income taxes, a minimum 
wage law, social insurance, and child-welfare laws. It is interesting to 
observe that the program of the eminently fair-minded and not at all 
radical Professor Leacock is not very different from that of Mr. John 
Spargo's proposed " National " Party ; and that in at least one passage 
about labor unions the author seems to voice essentially the sentiments 
of Mr. Samuel Gompers. The Professor, however, is by no means on 
the side of the " masses " against the classes, or of one class against any 
other class. Rather, he seeks to be " on the side of the angels." He 
has no axe to grind, no pet theory to defend. 

As a book for the general reader this little treatise can scarcely be 
too much commended. It is eminently humane in spirit, sensible, seri- 
ous without being " dead serious," and thorough on the essential points. 
The author seems to know how average, educated people think and 
feel about the present state of society, and to have an unusually good 
idea of how to write for persons who do not know much about political 
economy. 

Average Americans. By Theodore Roosevelt. New York: G 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

" From the time when we were very little boys we were always in- 
terested in military preparedness." This, the opening sentence of 
Colonel Roosevelt's book, gives the key to the whole. The book is the 
expression of a family tradition no less than of a personal convictioa 
Nor is simple insistence upon public duty as an active faith the only 
characteristically Rooseveltian quality of this account of war service. 
The soul of the thing is expressed in the title, " Average Americans." 
The capacity to exalt duty and at the same time to take things as they 
come, to be indignant and yet not to lose the human touch, to speak out 
forcibly against abuses and then to turn instantly, without loss of tem- 
per, to the next incident of the day's work, all this is part and parcel 
of the Roosevelt version of Americanism. Its appeal is mightily ef- 
fective. The thought and feeling of the common man are intensified in 
this book. It is because Colonel Roosevelt expresses so unaffectedly 
the point of view of the average American, of unspoiled common sense, 
of untainted morality, of undiscouraged idealism, that his pointed 
comments are so convincing. 

At the time of the first Business Men's Plattsburg Camp, "the 
average man did not know what military service and training meant. 
. . . We took it all very seriously. At one end of the company 
street you would see two prominent middle-aged business men trying 
to do the manual of arms properly, rain dripping off them, their faces 
set like the day of judgment, crowned with grizzled hair. At the other 
would be Arthur Woods, the Police Commissioner of New York, ' bon- 
ing' the infantry drill regulations. George Wharton Pepper was 
promoted to sergeant, and was as proud of it as of any of his achieve- 
ments in civil life. Bishop Perry of Rhode Island was named as color 
sergeant." 



